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BOOK OF GOOD FRIENDSHIP 
FRIENDSHIP 

FRIENDSHIP IS A STRONG AgD HiV3 
Uual inclination in twopersons to promote the 
good and happiness of one another. Though 
the pleasures aritl^idvantages of friendship 
have been largely celebrated b> the best moral 
writers, and are considered by all as great in- 
gredients of human happiness, we very rarely 
meet nth the practice of this virtue m the 
world Kveiy man is read/ to give m a long 
catalogue of those virtues and good qualities 
he expects to find m the person of a friend, but 
very few of us are careful to cultivate them in 
ourselves. y *. vol iv,o 

Love and esteem are the first principles of 
friendship, which alwaj s is imperfect vrjiere 
either of these two is*w anting. As, on the one 
‘ hand, we are ashamed oi loving a man whom 
we cannot esteem, so»on the other, though we, 
are truly sensible dT a man’s abilities, we can 
never raise ourselves to the warmths of friend 
ship w ithout an affectionate good-will towards 
his person. 

Friendship immediately banishes envy un- 
der all its disguises. .A man who can once 
doubtwhether he should rejoice in his friend’s 
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being happier than himself may depend upon 
it that he is an utter stranger to this virtue 

There is sometlung«Sn friendship so very 
great and noble that in thoseTictitious stones 
which are invented to the^hfihour of any par 
ticular person the authors have thought it as 
necessary to make their hero a friend as a 
lover Achilles has his Patroclus and Xneas 
bis Achates In the first of these instances we 
may observe for the rfptftatmn of the subject 
I am treating of, that Greece was almost rptn 
ed by the hero s love, but w as preserved by his 
friendship 

A fnendship which makes the least noise is 
very often morose fal t for, which reason I 
should prefer a pruden t friend to a zealous one 

A likeness of inch nations in every particular 
is so far from being raujiifsite^to form a benevo 
lence in two minds towards each other, as it is 
generally imagined that I Believe we shall find 
some of the firmest friendships to ha\e been 
contracted between persons of different hum 
ours, the mind being often pleased with those 
perfections which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its accomplishments Be 
sides a man in some measure supplies his own 



FRIENDSHIP 

defects, and fancies himself it second hand 
possessed of those good qualities and endow 
ments which are in ttft possession of him v. ho 
m theejeof the world is looked on as the other 
self * ^ 

The most difficult province m friendship is 
thelettinea man see his faults and errors, which 
should, if possible, beso con frn ed that he may 
perceive our advice is given him not so much 
to pleas^purselves as for fiis own advantage. 
Thp r eproach es, therefore, of a fnend should 
always be stnctly just, and not too frequent 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person 
reproved may otherwise change into a despair 
of doing it, while he finds himself censured for 
faults he is not conscious of A mind that is 
softened and humanized by friendship cannot 
bear frequent reproifch^ , either it must sink 
under the oppression, or abate considerably of 
theialueand esteem it had for him who be 
stows them. 

The proper business of friendship is to in- 
spire life and courage, and a soul thus suppor 
ted out-does itself, whereag, if it be unexpect 
edly deprived of those $ucco_urs, it droops and 
languishes We are m some measure more in 
5 \cnNV*>\ 
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defects, and fancies himself at second hand 
possessed of those good qualities and endow 
ments which are in thfc possession of him who 
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excusable if we violate our duties to a friend 
thiin to a relation, since the former arises from 
a voluntary choice, thehfcter from a necessityto 
which we could not give our own consent ’ 
As it has been said on pn? side that a man 
cannot break with a faulty friend, that he maj 
not expose the weakness of his choice ^t will 
doubtless hold much stronger with respect to 
i worthy one, that he may never be upUfcuded 
for bavmglost so valuable a treasuretfbich was 
once in his possession . 

Eustace Budgell 

J “Sweet language will multiply friends, and 
a fair speaking tongue will increase kind greet 
ings Be lnpea^ewith many,neverthelesshave 
but one Counsel lor of a thousand. 

“If thou wouIdst*get a friend, prove him 
first, and be not hasty tef credit him for some 
man is a friend for his own occasion, and will 
not abide m the da) of th) trouble And there is 
afnend who, being turned to enmity and strife, 
will discover thy reproach 

"A faithful friend is strong defence, and he 
that found such a one hath found a treasure 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, and 
6 



ON FRIENDSHIP 

hisexcellency is invaluable A faithful fnendis 
the med icine of life • 

“Forsake not an oftl friend, for the new is not 
comparable tohim, anew friend is as new wine, 
when it 1 $ old thou^shalt drink it w ith pleasure 
“Whoso discovered) secrets Ioseth his ere 
dit,and shall never find a friend to his mind 
Ixive thy friend and be faithful unto him , but 
ifthdbbewrajethhissecretfollownomoreafter 
him f<Jr as a man hath destrojed his enemy, 
so4ia$t thou lost the love of thj friend, as one 
letteth a bird go out of his hand, so hast thou 
let thy friend go, and shall not get him again 
follow after him no more, for he lSytoo far off, 
he is as irloe* escaped out of the snare As for 
a wound it may be bound up, and after reviling 
there maybe reconciliation, but he that bewray 
eth secrets is w ithout hfcpe " 

from “ The Ipfdom oj the Son of Strachi ” 

ON FRIENDSHIP 

What virtue can we name, or grace, 

But men unquabfied and base 
W ill boast it their possession ? 

Profusio n apes the noble part 
k-w* A* 
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Of liberality of heart, 
c And dulness of discretion 

ft 

But as the gem of richest cost 
Is ever counterfeited mist, 

So, always, imitation 
Employs the utmost shill she can ^ 

To counterfeit the faithful man, 

The friend of long duration ft 

Some will pronounce me too severe, 

But long experience speaks me clear, 
Therefore, that censure scorning, 

I will proceed to mark the shelves 
On which so many dash themselves 

And gne the simple warning 

Youth, unadmomstyed by a guide, 

II ill trust to any fair outside, — 

An error soon corrf cted , 

For who but learns with riper years, 
That man, when smoothest he appears, 
^ Is most to be suspected ? 

But here again a danger lies, 

Lest, thus deluded by our eyes, 

And taking trash for treasure. 


8 



ON FRIENDSHIP 

We should, when undecentd, conclude 
Friendship, imaginary good, 

A mere U?bpian pleasure 

An acquisition rather rare, 

Is yet no subject of despair, 

Nor should it seem distressful, 

If either on forbidden ground, 

Or where it was not to be found, 

We sought it unsuccessful 

No friendship will abide the test 
That stands on sordid interest 
And mean self love erected, 

Nor .such as maj awhile subsist 
Twixt sensualist and sensualist , 

For viciou s ends connected 

Who hope? a fpend, should have a heart 
Himself well furnish’d in the part, 

^ And ready on occasion 
To show the virtue that he seeks, 

For ’tis an union that bespeaks 
A just r eciproc ation 

A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that may be tied 
By ceaseless sharp corrosion, 


9 
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A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse 
At one immense explosion 

In vain the talkative unites 
With hope of permanent delight, 

The secret just committed 
They drop through men desire to prate, 
Forgetting its important weight, 

And by themselves outwitted 

How bright soe’er the prospect seems * 
All thoughts of friendship are butdreams 
If envj chance to creep in , 

An envious man, if jou succeed, 

May prove a dangerous foe indeed, 

But not a friend wor^h keeping 

As envy pines at gqpd possess’d, 

So jealousy looks fortl\ distress'd, 

On good that seems approaching, 
And if success his steps attend, 

Discerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for encroaching 

Hence authors of illustrious name 
(Unless belied by common fame), 

Are sadly prone to quarrel 
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To deem the wit a fnend displays 
So much ofloss to their own praise, 
And plucfc each other’s laurel 

A maiuenowned for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling , 

Will thrust a dagger at your breast, 

And tell you ’twas a special jest, 

By way of balm for healing 

Beware of tatlers , keep j our ear 
vpose stopt against the tales they hear — 
Truits of their own invention , 

.The separation of chief friends 
Is what their kindness most intends , 
Their sport is your dissension 

Friendship that wantonly admits 
A joco serious play of wits 
In brilliant altercation, 

Is union such as indicates, 

Like hand in hand insurance plates, 
Danger of conflagration 

Some fickle creatures boast a soul 
True as the needle to the pole , 

Yet shifting like the weather, 
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Only on topics left at large, 

How ficrcclj will tliej meet and efcarge 
No combatants are suffer 

To prove, alas ! any mam intent, 

Needs no great cost of argument, 

No cutting and contriving; 

Seeking a real friend, we seem 
To adopt the chy mist's golden dream 
\\ ith still less hope of thru mg 

Then judge, or ere you choose jour man 
As circumspectly as >ou can, 

And, having made election, 

See that no disrespect of yours, 

Such as a friend but ill endures, 
Enfeeble his affection t 

It is not tinjbeij lead, and stone, 

An architect requires alone, 

To fin^h*a great building , 

The palace were but half complete. 
Could he by any chance forget 
The carving and the gilding 

As similarity of mind, 

Or something not to be defined, 

First rivets our attention, 


13 
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So manners, decent and polite, 

Th<&same we practiced at first sight 
Must save it from deciension 

lhe man who hails jou Tom or lack 
And provts by thumping on jour back 
Hts sense of jour great merit 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

T o pardon, or tc^bear it 

SSomcfriendsmakcthisthcirpnidentpian- 
" Say little and hear all jou can’ , 
j Safe policy but hateful , 

'So barren sands imbibe the shower, 

But render neither fruit nor flower, 
Unpleasant and ungrateful 

I hej whisper trivial things, and small, 

But, to communicate all 
Things serious, deem irhftjopcr, 

Thei r feculenc e and froth they show 
But keeps the best contents below , 

Just like the simmering copper 

These samples (for alas' at last 
These are but samples, and a taste 
Of evils jet unmcntioned), 
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May prose the task, a t ash bc«d. 

In which ’tis tnnch if we 
However wgll intentiond. 

Pursue the them*, and yo c trA 

A disciplined and fcruf 1 d c-=d 
To be at least expedient. 

And, after summing all tne res% 

# Religion ruling to the treat* 

A principal ingredient, 
hue friendship has, in short, a grace 
Wore than terrestria l in its lace, 
lhat proves it Heaven-descended, 
Man s love of woman not so pure, 

Nor, when smcerest, so secure 
To last till life is ended 

William Cowpj r 

In friendships sqpie are worthy and some 
arc necessary , some dwell hard bj and are 
fitted for converse, nature joins some to us 
and religon combines us with others , society 
and accidents parity of fortune and equal dis 
positions do actuate our friendships, which of 
themsehes and in their prime disposition are 
prepared for all mankind according os anj one 
can receive them 
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It must thereforefollow, that our friendshipsto 
mankind may admit variety as does our con 
versation , and as by native ive are made soci 
ableto all, so we are friendly, but as all cannot 
actually be of our society so nether can all be 
admitted to a special actual friendship 
/A good man is the best friend, and there 
/(ore soonest tobe chosen, longer to be retailed, 
and indeed never to be parted with, unlqjs he 
cease to be that foravhich he was chosgn 
Friendship is the allay of our sorrows, the 
ease of our passions, IHe'discharge of our op 
pressions, the sanctuary to our calamities, the 
counsellor of our doubts, the clarity of our 
minds, the emission of our thoughts, the exer 
cise and improvement of what we meditate 
There must be in friendship something to 
distinguish it from a companion, and acountry 
man, from a school fellow or a gossip, from a 
a sweetheart or a fellow trat eller friendship 
may look in at any one of these doors, but it 
stays not anywhere till it come to be the best 
thing in the world , and when we consider that 
one man is not better than another, neither to 
wards God nor towards man, but by doing bet 
terand braver things, we shall also see that that 
16 
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winch is most beneficentisalsomostexceHent, 
and therefore those friendships must nee* be 
most perfect, whcre^he fnends can be most 
useful 

Among all file pleasures and profits, the 
sensual pleasure, and the matter of money, are 
thelcjjj^tandtheleast, andthereforealthough 
they maysometimesbeusedm friendship, and 
so not whollj excluded from the consideration 
of him that is to choose, yet of all things they 
are.the least to be regarded — 

When fortune frowns upon a man 
A friend does more than money can 
Choose for ) our friend him that is tv ise and 
good, and secret and just, ingenuous and hon 
est , and in these things which have a latitude, 
use your otv n liberty, but in such things which 
consist in an indivisible point, make no abate 
ments — that is, you roust not choose him to be 
your fnend that is*not honest and secret, just 
and true to a tittle, but if he be wise at all, and 
useful in any degree, and as good as you can 
have him, jou need not be ashamed to own 
your friendships, though sometimes you may 
be ashamed of some imperfections of your 
friend. 
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I said " Friendship is the greatest bond m the 
wofld,” and I had reason for it, for it is all the 
bands that this v, o rid hatti, and there is no so 
ciety, and there is no relation that is worthy, 
but it is made so by the confmumcations of 
friendship, and by partaking of some of its 
excellencies Tor friendship is tranStea^dent, 
and signifies as much as unity can mean, and 
every consent, and eiery pleasure, ancPevery 
benefit, and every society is the mether or 
daughter of friendship Some friendships.are 
made by nature, some by contract, some by 
interest, and some by souls And m proportion 
to these ways of uniting, so the friendships are 
greater or less, virtuous or natural, profitable 
or holy, or all these together Nature makes 
excellent friendships, of which we observe 
something m sociaKplafits, growing better in 
each other’s neighbourhood than where they 
stand singly , and in animfls it is more notori 
ous, where friendships extend so far as to herd 
and dwell together, to play, and feed, to de- 
fend and fight for one another, and to cry in 
absence, and to rejoice in one another’s pres 
ence But those friendships ha\ e other names 
less noble they are “ sympathy ” or they are 
j8 
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all that which canbcnecessaryandessentiaito 
friendships, and these cannot have all by which 
friendships can be accidentally improved 
Let no man choose for his fnend whom it 
"hould be possible for him ever after to hate, 
or though society may justly be interrupted, 
et lo ve is a n immortal thing, and I lhA^jever 
esplseHi rawHoml could once think y\ orthyof 
lylove A fnend thatproiesnotgood isfather 
abesuffered thananyenmitiesbe entertained; 
nd there are some outer offices of friendship, 
nd like drudgeries in which the less worthy 
re to be employed, and it is better that he be 
ai\«r aitovs* Ahnv quite ilhwir om* 

There are two things which a friend can never 
lrdon, a treacherous blowandtherevealing of 
secret, because those are against the nature 
friendship. Secrecy is fne chastity of friend- 
lip, and the publication of it is a prostitution . 
id direct debauchery, bufa secret, treacher 
is w oundis a perfectand unpardonable apos- 

•Net er accusethy friend, nor belies e him that 
>es, if thou dost, thou hast broken the skin, 

1 1 h e t ha t i s angry ui th ever j little faultbreaks 
e bones of friendship. But, however, do not 
20 , 



ON FRIENDSHIP 

th ink thou did st contract alliance with an angel, 
when Ihoudidsttake thy friend mtothy bosom, 
he may be weak as well as thou art, and thou 
mayest need pardon as well as he, and * That 
man loves flattery more than friendship who 
would not only have his friend, but all the con- 
tingents of his friend to humour him ” 

Give thyfnend counsel wisely and charitably, 
but 18 a ve him his liberty whether he w ill follow 
thee or jio and be not angry if thy counsel be 
rejected, for, “advice is no empire” and he is 
not my friend who wtll be my judge whether I 
will or no 

When you admonish your friend, let it be 
without bitterness, when you chide him, let it 
be without reproach , when you praise him, let 
it be with worthy ptftposes, and for just causes, | 
and m friendly measures, too muqh-o f that-is-j 
flattery, too little is jnvy 
WEeHSlTffiingsftreequal, prefer an old friend 
before a new An old friend is like old wine, 
which, when a man hathdrunk,he doth not de 
sire new, because he saith the oldis better But 
every old friend was new once, and if he be 
worthy, keep the new one till he become old 
Jeremy Taylor 
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c FRIENDSHIP AN ODE 
Frienhship, peculiar bdbn of Heaven, 
The noble nynd s delight and pride — 
To men and angels only given* 

To all the lower w orld denied 1 ^ 

While love, unknow n among the blest, 
Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires, 


With bright, but yet destructive gleam. 
Alike o’er all his lightnings fly. 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favourites of the sky 


Thy gentle flows of guiltless joy s, 

On fools and villains ne’er descend, 

In vain for thee the tfrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer fcfr a friend 
Directress of the brave and just, 

Oh, guide us through life’s darksome way * 
And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey 
Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow,* 

When souls to peaceful climes remove 
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What raised our virtue here below, 

Shall aid our happiness above » 

« Samuel Johnson 

A rare thing is £uth,and friendship is a marvel 
among men, 

Yet strj^e faces call thej friends, and say they 
belies e when they doubt, 

Those hours are not lost that are spent tn ce 
minting affection, 

Forafnendisabo\egold,preciousasthestores 
of a mind 

Be sparing of advice by words, but teach thy 
lesson by example, 

tViS.sa.wsV} wf swww vnvj Vs, ww<&. 

retort unkindly upon thee 

There be somethafrneverhadafriend, because 
they were groas aijdsglfish 

Worldliness, anaajptfiy, and pride leave not 
many that are worthy 

But one who menteth esteem need nes er lack 
a friend, 

I or as thistledown fiieth abroad, and casteth 
its anchor in the soil, 

So philanthropy yearneth for a heart where it 
maj take root and blossom 
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For alas 1 how few be friends, of whom charity 
e hath hoped well f 

How few there be among^nen who forget them 
selves for others ' 

Each one seeheth his own, an^looketh on his 
brethren as rivals, 

Masking envy with friendship, to seiS^his se 
cret ends 

And the world that comipteth all goodyihath 
wronged that sacred name, # 

For it calleth any man friend who is not known 
for an enemy, 

And such beasthefliesofsuramer.whileplenty 

sitteth at thy board 

Martin Tupper 

As frost to the bud, and blight to the blossom, 
even such is self interest to friendship 

For confidence cannot dwellwhere selfishness 
is porter at the gate* t 

If thou see thy friend to be selfish, thou canst 
not be sure of his honesty. 

And in seeking thine own weal, thou hast 
wronged the reliance of thy friend 

Flattery hideth hervamished facewhenfnend 
ship sitteth at his board, 

2 4 
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And the door is shut upon suspicion but can 
dour is bid glad welcome, • 

For friendship sbhcifreth doubt, its life is in 
mutual trust, 

And perisheth* when artful pmse proveth it 
is sought for a purpose 
A maryi&y be'good to thee at times, and ren 
der thee mighty service, 

Whom jet thy secret soul could not desire as 
a Jnend, 

For the sum oflife is in trifles, and though, in 
* ''the weightier masses, 

A man refuse thee not his purse, nay, his all in 
JfcMW jjtosuist jjwA 

Yet if thou canst not feel that his character a 
greeth with thine own, 

Thou wilt never call him friend, though thou 
render him a hear^full of gratitude 
A coarse man gnndeth harshly the finer feel- 
ings of his brother, 

A (j om mo n mind will soon depart from thedulf 
compantonship of wisdom 
w eah soul dareth not to follow in the traclj 
of vigour and decision , 

And then orldly regardethwithscornthe seem 
ing foolishness of faith 
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A mountain is made up of atoms, and friend 
c ship of little matters 

And if the atoms hold nqj together, the moun 
tain is crumbled into dust 

Marj-in Tuppcr 

Of all the heat enly gifts that mortal fayicoro 
mend, 

What trusty treasure m the world can counter 
vail a friend, , 

Ourhealth is soon decayed, goods, casual, light 
and yam, 

Broke have we seen the force of power, and 
honour suffer stain 

When fickle fortune fails, this knot endureth 
still, 

Thy kin out of their kind way swerve when 
friends owe the$ goodwill 

What sweeter solace shajl befall, than one to 
find, » 

Upon whose breast thou mayst repose the sec 
rets of thy nund? 

He waileth at thy woe, his tears with thine he 
shed. 

With thee doth he all joys enjoy, so lref a life 
is led ** 


2 6 



THE FRIENDSHIP -FLOWER 
Behold th} friend 3nd of thyself the pattern see, 
One soul a wonder shall it seem,mbodiestiumn 
to be • 

In absence, present, rich in want, m sickness 
sound « 

\ ea, after death, alive mayst thou by thy sure 
fj^jnd be found 

Grimo\ld 

« 

t THE FRIENDSHIP FLOWER 

“When first the Friendship flower is planted 
Within the garden of your soul, 

Little of care or thought are wanted 
To guard its beauty fresh and whole, 

But when the one empassioned age 
Has full Tevealed the magic bloom, 

A wise and holy tutelage 
Alone can shun ttte open tomb 

“It is not absence you should dread, — 

For absence is the veiy air 
In which, if sound at root, the head 
Shall ware most wonderful and fair, 

V> idisjmpathies of joy and sorrow 
Fed, as with morn and even dews, 

*7 
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Ideal colouring it roaj borrow 
t Richer thin ever earthly hues 

" Bpt oft the plant whose leaves unsere 
Refresh the desert, hardly brooks 
The common peopled atmosphere 
Of daily thoughts and words tfod looks, 
It trembles at the brushing wingf 1 
Of many a careless fashion fly, e 
And strange suspicions aim their strings 
To taint it as they wanton by 

“Rare is the heart to bear a flower, 

That must not wholly fall and fade, 
Whose alien feelings, hour by hour, 
Spring up, beset, and overshade, 

Better a child of care and toil, 

To glorify some needy spot, 

Than in a glad reduftd ant soil 
T o pine neglected and forgot 

“Yet when, at last, by human sight, 

Or close of their permitted day, 

From the bright world of life and light 
Such fine creations lapse away, — 

Bury the relics that retain 
Sick odours of departed pride, — 

28 
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Hoard, as ye will, jour memory’s gain. 
But leave the blossoms where they digd 
R*Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton) 


» PAST FRIENDSHIP 

* 

Wl that were friends, yet are not now, 

• We that must daily meet 
With ready words and courteous bow. 
Acquaintance of the street , 

We must not scorn the holy past, 

We must remember still 
To honour feelings that outlast 
The reason and the will 
I might reprove thy broken faith, 

I might recall the time 
When thou wert chartered mine till death , 
Through evfiry fate and clime, 

When every letter was a vow, 

And fancy was not free 
To dream of ended love, and thou 
Wouldst say the same of me 
No, no, 'tis not for us to tnm 
1 he balance of our wrongs. 
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Enough to leave remorse to him 
t, To whom remorse belongs' 

Let our dead friendship be to us 
A desecrated name. 

Unutterable, mysterious, t 
A sorrow and a shame ^ 

A sorrow that two souls which gretf 
Encased in mutual bliss, e 

Should wander, callous strangers, through 
So cold a world as this ' * 

A shame that we, whose hearts had earned 
For life an early heaven, 

Should be like angels self returned 
To Death, when once forgiven' 

Let us remain as living signs, 

Where they that rur may read 
Pain and disgrace^in njariy lines 
As of a loss indeed^ 

1 hat of our fellows any who 
The prize of love have won 
May tremble of the^hought to do 
The thing that we have done* 

R Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton) 



NORTH AND THE SHEPHERD 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRISTOPH- 
ER NORTH AND THE SHEPHERD 

> 

North Hon do you account, my dearest 
shepherd, for tfce steadiness and persev erance 
of my affection for thee seeing I am naturally 
and aryficially the most wayward, fickle and ca- 
pricious of all Gods creatures ? Not a friend 
but jfiurself, James, with whom I have not fre 
quently«and bitterly quarrelled, often to the ut 
ter v extinction of mutual regard — but towards 
my incomprehensible Brownie my heart ever 
yearns 

Shepherd Haudyourleem’tongue.yetyke, 
you’re quarrelled m’me monythousan’ times, 
and I’ve borne at your hands mair ill usage 
than I nad ha’e tden frae ony ither mortal 
man m his Majesty's d&rmnions Yet, I weel 
believe, that only the shears o’ Fate will ever 
cut the cords o’ our friendship I fancyit s just 
the same vvi’y ou as wrme,n e maunhhe ane an- 
lther whether we wulk or no — and that’s the 
sort o’ freendslnp forme — for it flourishes, like 
a mountain flower, in a’ weathers — braid and 
bright in the sunshine, and just faulded up 
a wee in the sleet, sae that it micht maist be 
3 * 
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thocht dead, but fu’o’lifein its cosybieldahmt 
the # mossy stane, and peenng out again in a’ 
its beauty, at the sang q» the using laverock 

North This world sfriendships, James 

Shepherd Are as cheap crockery, and 
as easily broken by a fa They seldom can bide 
a clash, w ithout fleein’ intil flinders *0,^irl but 
maist men’s hearts, and women's too, are like 
toomnits — naekernel.andaspluttero’fuShion 
less dust I sometimes canna help th inkin’ that 
there’s nae future state 

Noctts Arnbrostana , 

Professor Wilson 

In utter prostration, and sacred privacy of 
soul, I almost think now, and have often felt 
heretofore, that man maylnake a confessional 
of the breast of his brother man Once I had 
such a friend — and to rop he was a priest He 
has been so longdead that it seems to me non 
that I have almost forgotten him — and that I 
remember only he oncp lived, and that I once 
loved him u ith all my affections One such 
friend alone can ever, from the very nature of 
things, belong to anyonehuman being houev 
er endowed by nature and beloved of heaven 
3 * 
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He is fell to stand between ns andourupbratd 
mg conscience In his life lies the strength— 
Ihepower — thevirtuedfours — in lus death the 
better half of our whole being seems to expire 
Such commumof! of spirit, perhaps, can only be 
in existence ruing towards their meridian , as 
tbehilhgflifeeastlongershadowjinthewestcr- 
ing hours, we grow — I should not say moresus- 
picious,for that maybe toostrongaword — but 
more sileAt.moresdf wrapt, more circumspect 
— less sympathetic even with kindred and con 
genial natures, who will sometimes, in our al 
most sullen moodsortheirs.seem as if the) were 
Vmdrcdand congenial no more — less devoted 
to Spirituals, that is, to Ideas, so tender, true, 
beautiful, and sublime, that they seem tobetn 
habitants of heaven though bom of canh, and 
to float between the t4 o rf 0 \ons angelical and 
divine — yet felt to be mortal still — thcldeasof 
passions and destres, and affection* , and “im 
pulses that came to us msolitude,’ to whom wc 
breathe out our souls uf silence, or in almost 
silent speech Professor IVieson 

Friendship! thedearest blessing lifccan bring. 
The noblest treasure mortals can enjoy , 
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thocht dead, but fu’o’life m its cosybieldahmt 
the, mossy stane, and peering out again in a’ 
its beauty, at the sang c£ the rising laverock 

North This v, oild's friendships, ] ames 

Shepherd Are as cheap ^ crockery, and 
as easily broken by a fa’ They seldom can bide 
a clash,withoutfleein’intil flinders O.^irl but 
maist men’s hearts, and women's too, are like 
toomnits — naekernel.andaspluttero'flAhion 
less dust I sometimes canna help thinkin’that 
there’s nae future state. 

Noclts Ambrosiancs, 

Professor Wilson 

In utter prostration, and sacred privacy of 
soul, I almost think now, and have often felt 
heretofore, that man mayVnake a confessional 
of the breast of his brother man Once I had 
such a friend — and to mp he was a priest He 
has been so long dead that ik seems to me now 
that I have almost forgotten him — and that I 
remember only he oncp lived, and that I once 
loved him with all my affections One such 
friend alone can ever, from the very nature of 
things, belong to anyonehuman being howev- 
er endowed by nature and beloved of heaven 
33 
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He i* felt to stand between ns andourupbraid 
tng conscience In Ins life lies tlic strength— 
thepower — the virtue (Sours — inhis death the 
better half of our whole being seems to expire 
Such comraunsofi of spirit, perhaps, eanonly be 
in existence ruing towards their meridian, as 
thehillsflflifecastlongershadowsin their enter- 
ing hours, we grow — I shouldnot sa) moresus* 
piaous,for that maybe too stronga word — hut 
more silcftt, more self wrapt more circumspect 
— lesssympatheticeicnwnh kindredand con 
gemal natures, who will sometimes, m our al 
Tnostsullcnmoodsorthein.seemasif the) were 
kindredand congenial no more — less devoted 
to Spirituals, that is, to Ideas so tender, true, 
beautiful, and sublime that the) seem to be in 
habitants of heai en though bom of earth, and 
to float between the tito regions angelical and 
divine — yet felt to bemortal still — the Ideasof 
passions and desires, and affection*, and “im 
pulses that come to us insohtude,"to whom we 
breathe out our souls nf silence, or in almost 
silent speech Professor \\ ir-sov 

Friendship! the dearest blessing lifccan bring, 
The noblest tteasuTC mortals can enjoy , 
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Friendship, of happiness th’ un troubled spring, 
Which time, nor death, nor absence, can de 
stroy ° 

Goddess inviolate, she rules the soul 

With constancy no falsehood can unbind, 
She reigns acknowledged far as pofefrom pole, 
Triumphantasherspotless thronetfiemind 
Here is the joy when souls congenial fteet, 
Tun'd to one equal tone by sensadivine* 
When social mmdsat first acquaintance greet, 
An intercourse no language can define 
Here is the sympathetic pleasure found, 

\\ hen the full heart with kindness overflows. 
The Union hers, by mutual honour bound, 
The highest bliss that guardian heav’n he 
stows 

« 

Of sacred Wisdom, she^ the blameless child, 
Increases every blameless joy below , 

Or, joined u ith Patience fair (her sister mild), 
Delights to soften^ev’ry guiltless woe 1 
Vice, aw’d by her, amidst the blare ofpow’r, 
Abash’d, the prevalence of virtue owns , 
And helpless innocence in trouble’s hour, 
Enjoys a comfort, not the gift of thrones 
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LIFE'S DEAREST BLESSING 

When 1 httcrv, vnn usurper of her mnu, 

As fortune wanes, recalls liendk host,* 
riu.ii tmdles bnghti^t her unaltcr d flame, 
Asglowjthi-fncndljphtleuhrough the frost 
She smiles at I*n\f, and corroding urn, 
Souls, jfur’d b> her no pon r can disunite 
Iltrb^mj influence gladdens c\’r> clime, 
\ryi savage nations feel her fetter* light 
When all of art and all of nature dies, 

U hen thedissohmgSun shallseilhis held 
1 nendihip, notorious shall adorn the shies 
Shall shme. when all their fading pomp 
ulled Ssmuj t. Ho\si 



AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP BY 
MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 



L/ELICS OH AN* TSbAV ON 
TRIENDblllP in CICERO 
QUINTUS MUCIUS, 1HL AUU UK, 
used to relate, in a m> agreeable nunn**, a 
vane') of particulars which be remembered 
concerning hi* father in law, the sage Ijdius, 
as he constant?) stjled bin My fathc* intro- 
duced mefo Muciusas toon as I was invested 
with tfle Irani) robe, and he 10 *tron 6 l) re 
connlcndcdlum to m> observance tliat I nn 
cr neglected an) opportunity in m> power of 
attending him In consequence of this pnn 
lege I had the advantage tohcarhimoccas on 
all) discuss several important topics, and throw 
out many judicious maxims, which I carefully 
treasured up in my mind, endeavouring to tin 
prove mjsclf in wisdom and knowledge b) the 
benefit of his cnbgltf cning observations After 
hisdeath I attached myself inlhesamc manner, 
and with the same views, to his relation, Mucmi 
Scarvola, the chief jJbmiiT, and I will venture 
to sa> that, in regard lioth to the powers oflus 
mindand the mtcgnt) of his heart, Kome never 
pro<luced a greater nor more rcspcctab'c char 
actor Hut I shall take some other occasion to 
do justice to the ment of this excellent man , 
ni) present business is sold) with the Au< ur 
J9 



UEL1US OR AN 135AY ON 
FRIENDSHIP BY CICERO 

QUINTUS MUCIUS, THi; AUGUR, 
used to relate, in a very agreeable mar ml, a 
variety of particular^ winch he remembered 
concerning his father in law, the rape Ijelius, 
as he constant?) - styled him. My father intro- 
duced rnefo Mucius as soon as I was invested 
with Ue manly robe, and he so strongly re 
comnKinded him to my observance that 1 nev- 
er neglected any opjiortinity in my power of 
attending him. In consequence of this priri 
lege I had the advantage tohcarhtm occasion 
allydiscusssevcraltmpcrtant topics, nndthrow 
out many judicious maxims, which I carefully 
treasured up in my mind, endeavouring to tm 
prove myself in wisdom and knowledge by the 
benefit of hisenliglycmng observations. After 
hisdeath I attached myself in thexamc manner, 
and w ith tli e same views, to h is re Ja lion, Mucius 
Sccvola,thc chief jwntiff, and 1 will venture 
to say that, in regard both to the powers of his 
mmdandthe integrity of his heart, Komenever 
produced a greater nor more res pectablc char 
acter. But I shall take some other occasion to 
do justice to the ment of this excellent man , 
m> present business is sold) with the Augur 
3V 
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As I was one day sitting with him and two 
or three of his intimate acquaintance m his 
seftu-circular apartment where he usually re 
ceived company, among several other points 
he fell into discourse upon an event which had 
lately happened, and was, as^\>u well know, 
the general subject of conversation, for > ou 
cannot but remember (as> ou w ere mi£h con 
nected with one of the parties) thaftwhen 
Publius Sulpicius was Tribune, and Quintus 
Pompetus Consul, the implacable animosity 
that brokeout between them.afterhavingliVed 
together in the most affectionate union was 
universal!) mentioned with concern and sur 
prise Mucius having casually touched upon 
this unexpected rupture, took occasion tore 
late to us the substance oCa conference which 
Lnehus formerly held with him and his other 
son in law, Caius Fannius.a few days after the 
death of Scipio Africanus, upon the subject of 
friendship As I perfectly well recollect the 
general purport of the relation he gave us, I 
have wrought it up, after my own manner, m 
the following essay But that I might not en 
cumber the dialogue with perpetually inter 
posing “said I” and M snd he I have mtro- 
40 
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to you, that Cato himself, and not your friend 
in fys name, was the real speaker As m that 
performance it was one veteran addressmgan 
otheronthearticleo/ 01dAge,soin thepresent 
it is a friend explaining to a friend his notions 
concerning friendship In the'^rmer con 
ference Cato whowasdistingmsheoamonghis 
contemporaries by his great age and superior 
wisdom, stands forth as the principal speaker, 
in this which I now present toyou,Lcehus,who 
was no less respected in the times in which he 
flourished for his eminent urtues and faithful 
attachment to his friend, takes the lead in the 
discourse I must request jou, therefore, to 
turn yourthoughts a while from the writer and 
suppose yourself conversing with Lreltus 
For thispurposeyou areto imagineFanmus 
and Mucius making a \isit to their father in 
law soon after the death of Scipio Africanus, 
and from that circumstance gi ring occasi on to 
LtsIius to enter upon the subject in question 
I v ill onlyadd that in qpmtemplating thepor 
traitof a true friend,as delineated in the follow 
mg pages, you cannot be at t loss to drscoi er 
jour own 



BOOK OF GOOD FRIENDSHIP 
to you, that Cato himself, and not your friend 
in Jjis name, was the real speaker As in that 
performance it was one veteran addressingan- 
other on the article of Old Age, soin thepresent 
it is a friend explaining to a friend his notions 
concerning friendship In thiHi&rnier con 
ference,Cato w how as distinguishes am ong his 
contemporaries by his great age and sttoerior 
wisdom, stands forth as the principal speaker, 
in this which I now present toy ou.Ltehus, who 
was no less respected m the times in which he 
flourished for his eminent virtues and faittfful 
attachment to his friend, takes the lead in the 
discourse I must request you, therefore, to 
Yam 7 t«a Wro&gYftv -wVtes ft t® 'vmva usA 

suppose yourself conversing with Lielius 
For thispurposeyou atato imagineFanmus 
and Mucius making g visit to their father m 
law soon after the death of Scipio African us, 
and fro m that circumstance giving occasion to 
1/elius to enter upon the subject in question 
I will onlyadd that in qpmtemplating the por 
traitof a true friend, as delineated in the follow 
mg pages, you cannot be at a loss to discover 
your own 
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country by tb$ schools they established m 
GreatGreece, d unng the flou nshi ng ages of that 
now* departed part oiltalj And what has a 
still farther influence in determining m> per 
suasion is the Opinion of that respectable 
moralist who, "in the judgment of Apollo him 
self, was declared to be the wisest or mankind 
This incomparable philosopher, \\ ithout once 
\arjing to the opposite side of the question 
(as his custom was upon many other contro 
^verted subjects), steadily and firmly asserted 
that the human soul is a divine and immortal 
substance, that death opens a way for its re- 
turn to the celestial mansions, and that t\ic 
spirits of those just men who haie made the 
greatest progress m the paths of virtue find the 
easiest andmost expeditious admittance This 
also was the opinion of ©y departed friend 
an opinion which you ©ay remember, Scxvola, 
he particularly enlarged upon in that convcr 
sation w hich, a very short time be Hare his death, 
he held with you and r*e, m conjuction with 
Philus, Manillas, and a large company of his 
other friends, on the subject of government 
For in the close of that conference, which 
continued, you know, during three successive 
49 o 
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da)$, he related to us (as if he had been led 
;ntf> the topic by a kind of presentiment of lus 
approach tng fate), a disburse which Afncanus 
delivered to him rw a vision during his sleep 
concerning the soul’s immortality 

If it be true, then, that the souls of good 
men, when enlarged fromthis corporeal prison, 
wing their flight into the heavenly mansions 
with more or less ease m proportion to their 
moral attainments, what human spmt can we 
suppose to have made its immediate wa) to 
the gods with greater facility than that of Sci 
pio ? To bewail, therefore, an evtfnt attended 
with such advantageous consequences to him 
self would, I fear, have more the appearance 
of envy than of friendship But should the 
contrary opinion prove tb be the fact, should 
the soul and bod) ^ally pensh together, and 
no sense remain afte^ our dissolution, yet 
death, although it cannot* indeed, upon this 
supposition, be deemed a happiness to my 
illustrious friend, canity no means however be 
considered as an evil For if all perception be 
totally extinguished in him, he is, with respect 
toeverythmgthatconcernshimself,in thesatne 
state as if he had never been born I say “with 
5 ° 
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respect to himself,' for it is far otherwise with 
regardto hisfnendsand to his country, asboth 
will havi reason to rejoice m his having lived 
so long as their own existence shall endure 
In every view, therefore, of this event con 
sidermg it merely as it relates to my departed 
friend, it appears, as I observed before, to be 
a happy consummation But it is much other 
wise with regard to myself, who, as I entered 
earlier into the world, ought, according to the 
corpmon course of nature, to have sooner de 
parted out of it Nevertheless, I derive so 
much satisfaction from reflecting on the friend 
ship which subsisted between us, that I cannot 
but think I have reason to congratulate my- 
self on the felicity of my life, since I have had 
the happiness to pass the greatest part of it 
in the society of Scipio e lived under the 
same roof, passed together through the same 
military employments, and were actuated in 
all our pursuits, whether of a public or private 
nature, by the same common principles and 
views In short, and to express at once the 
whole spirit and essence of friendship, our in 
chnations, our sentiments, and ourstudies were 
in perfect accord Tor these reasons m> am 
St 
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bition is less gratified b> that high opinion 
(especially as it is unmerited) ■which Fannius 
assures me the w orld enfcrtains of myOnsdom, 
tlian by the strong expectations I have con 
ceived that the memory of our friendship w ill 
prove immortal I indulge this hope with the 
greater confidence as there do not occur in all 
the annals of past ages above three or four in 
stances of a similar amity And future times, 
I trust, will add the names ofScipioand Ladms 
to that select and celebrated number , 
Fannius — Your expectations, Lrehus,can 
not fail of being realised And now, “as you have 
mentioned Friendship, and we are entirelydis 
engajred.it would beextremelvacceptabletome 
(and I am persuaded it would likewise be so to 
Screvola) if, agreeably to your usual readiness 
upon other occasion* of just inquiry, you would 
giveusyouropimon concerning the true nature 
of this connection, the extertt of its obligations 
and the maxims by which it ought to be con 
ducted * 

Sc&vola — Fannius has prevented me in 
the request I was intending tomake, your com 
pliance, therefore, w ill equallyconferan obliga 
tion upon both of us 
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LfLius — I should \ ery willingly gratify your 
desires if I thought myself equal to the task, 
for the*subject is interesting, and wc are at 
present, asFannius observed, entirely at lei 
sure, but I am too sensible of my own jnsuffi 
ctency to venture thus unprepared upon the 
disquisition of a topic which requires much 
consideration to be treated as it desen es Un 
premeditated dissertations of this kind can 
only be^xpectedfrom those Grecian geniuses, 
who are accustomed to speak on the sudden 
upon any given question, and to those learned 
disputants*I must refer you, if you wash tohear 
the subject properly discussed As for myself, 
I can only exhort you to look on Friendship as 
the most valuableof all human possessions, no 
other being equally* suited to the moral nature 
of man, or so applicable^ every state and cir 
cumstance, whether^ prosperity or adversity , 
in which he can possibly be placed But at the 
same time Ilayit down as afundamental axiom 
that “true Friendship qpn only subsist between 
those who are animated by the strictest pnn 
ciples of honour and virtue ' WhenIsaythis,I 
would not be thought to adopt the sentiments 
of thosespeculative moralists who pretend that 
S3 
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no man can justly be deemed virtuous who is 
not Jims ed at that state of absolute perfection 
which constitutes, according to their ifleas, to 
character of genuine wjsdom This opinion 
may appeartrue, perhaps, in theory, but isalto 
gether inapplicable to any useful purpose of so 
ciety asit supposes adegree of virtue to which 
no mortal w is e\ er capable of rising It is not, 
therefore, that notional species of merit which 
imagination may possibly conceive* or our 
wishes perhaps form, that we have reason to 
expect and require in a friend, it is those moral 
attainments alone which we see actuallyrealis 
ed among mankind And, indeed, I can never 
be persuaded tothink that either Fabricius, or 
OsrcrrcaiMim, or OMvaa.'nYiotn c-m fowftAfofcre 
justly rev ered for the superlorrectitude of their 
conduct, were sages lypcording to that sublime 
criterion « Inch these yigionary philosophers 
have endeavoured to estabhsh I should be 
contented, however, to leave them in the un 
disturbed possession of their arrogant and un 
intelligible notions of virtue, provided they 
w ouldallo w that thegreat persons I have named 
merited at least the character of good men, 
but even this, it seems, they are not willing to 
54 
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grant, still contending, with their usual ob 
sti nacy, tha t good ness is an attribute which can 
onl) be<iscribed to t^eir perpect *=ige I shall 
venture, neserthelcss^ to adjust my own mea 
sure of that quality by the humbler standard 
of plain common sense In my opinion, there 
fore whoeter(lihe those distinguished models 
I just now mentioned) restrains his passions 
within the bounds of reason, and uniformly 
acts, in jll the various relations of life, upon 
one steady, consistent principle of approved 
honour, justice, and beneficence, that man is in 
reality, as well asipcommon estimation, strict 
ly and trul) good , inasmuch as he regulates 
his conduct (so far, I mean, as js compatible 
with human frailty) by a constant obedience 
to those best and surest guides of moral recti 
tude, the sacred laws of Nature 

Friendship may bj shortly defined, “a per 
feet conformity of opinions upon all religious 
and civil subjects, united with the highest de 
gree of mutual esteem $nd affection”, and yet 
from these simple circumstances results the 
most desirableblessing(virtue alone excepted) 
that the gods base bestowed on mankind I 
am sensible that in this opinion I shall not be 
55 
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umversall) supported — healtbandnches.hon 
oursandpqwer.have each ofthem their distinct 
admirers, and are respectively pursued as the 
supreme felicity of human life, whilst some 
there are) and the number is by no means in 
considerable) who contend that 1 1 is to be found 
onlyin the sensual gratifications Butthe latter 
place theirprincipilhappiness on thesamelow 
enjoy mentswhich constitute the chief good of 
brutes, and the former on thosevcry precarious 
possessions that depend much less on ourown 
mentthan on the caprice of fortune They, in 
deed, who maintain that the ultimate good of 
man consists in the knowledge and practice of 
virtue, fix it, undoubtedly, upon its truest and 
most glorious foundation, butlet it be remem 
bered, at the same time, that virtue is at once 
both the parent and the support of friend 
ship ' 0 

HaYingfrequently,then,tymed my thoughts 
on this subject, the principal question thal has 
always occurred to me is, whether Friendship 
takes its rise from the wants and weaknesses 
of man, and is cultivated solely in order to ob- 
tain, by a mutual exchange ofgoodoffices, those 
advantages which he could not otherwise ac 
. 5 6 
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quire? Or whether nature, notwithstanding 
this beneficial intercourse is inseparable from 
the connection, prevjpusly disposes the heart 
to engage in it upon a nobler and more gener 
ous inducement ? In order to determine this 
question.it must be observed thatlove is a lead 
ing and essential principlqin constituting that 
particularspecies of benevolence which is term 
ed amity, and although this sentiment maybe 
feigned, jndeed, by the followers of those who 
arc courted merely with a view to interest, yet 
it cannot possibly be produced by a motive of 
interest alone There is a truth and simplicity 
in genuine friendship, an unconstrained and 
spontaneous emotion, altogether incompatible 
with every kind and degree of artifice and sim 
ulation I am persuaded, therefore, that it de- 
rives its origin not from the indigence of hu 
man nature, but fronyi tflstmct principle im- 
planted in the breast of than, from a certain 
instinctive tendencj, which draws congenial 
minds into union, and jiot from a cool ealeu 
lation or the advantages with which it is preg 
nant 

The vv onderful force, indeed, of innate pro 
pensities of the benevolent kind is observable 
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p\cn among brutes in that tender attachment 
which prevails durtnga certain period between 
the dam and her young^But their strongest cf 
fccts are more particularly conspicuous in the 
human species as appears, in the first place, 
from that powerful endearment which subsists 
between parents and children, and which can 
not be eradicated or counteracted without the 
mostdetestable impiet) , and in the ne\t,from 
those sentiments of secret approbation which 
arise on the very first interview with a man 
whose manners andtemperseem to harmonise 
with our own, and in whom we think we dis 
cover s) mptoms of an honest &. virtuous mind 
In reality, nothing is sobeautiful as virtue, and 
nothing makes its way more directly to the 
heart we feel a certatn degree of affection even 
towards those meritorious persons whom we 
have never seen, and jvhose characters are 
known to us only from historj Where is the 
man that doesnof,even at this distance of time 
find his heart glow with benevolence towards 
the memory of Fabricius or Cunus, though he 
certainly never beheld their persons ? On the 
contrary, who is there that feels not emotions 
of hatred and detestation when he reflects on 
5 * 
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the conduct of Tirquin of Cassius, or of 
Mahus 

If the charms of vijtue, then, ire so capti 
vat mg, as to inspire us y ith ^ome degree of af 
fection ton irds those approved persons w hom 
we never saw , or, which is still more extraor 
dinary, if they force us to admire them even in 
an enemy , what wonder is it that m those w ith 
whom we live and converse they should affect 
us in a still more irresistible manner ? It must 
be acknowledged, however, that this first im 
pression is considerably strengthened and im 
proved, by a*nearenntercourse,by subsequent 
good offices, and by ageneral indication of zeal 
forour service — causes which, when theyoper 
ate with combined force, kindle in the heart 
thewarmest andmosfgenerous amity To sup 
pose that all attachments^of this sort spring 
solely from a sense of Jiuman imbecility, and 
in order to supply that insufficiency we feel in 
ourselves, by the assistance we hope to receive 
from others, is to degrade friendship to a most 
unworthy and ignoble ongin Indeed, if this 
supposition were true, the) who find in them 
selves the greatest defects would be the most 
disposed and the best qualified to engage m 
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this kind of connection which is contrary to 
fact I* or expenenceshow sthat the m ore a man 
looks for his happiness ithm h»msajf,and the 
more firmly he stnnd'j supported by the con 
sciousness of his own intrinsic merit, the more 
desirous he is to cultivate an intercourse of 
amity,andthe bettetfriend hccertainlj proves 
In what respect, let me ask, had Scipio any oc 
casion formy services? \\ e neither of us, most 
assuredly, stood in need of the othes’s aid, but 
the singular virtues I admiredin his character, 
together with the favourable opinion which in 
some measure, perhaps, he had Conceived of 
mine, were theprimary and prevailing motives 
of that aflectionateattachmentwhich wasafter 
wards so considerably increased by the habi 
tudesofintimatcandunrtrsened converse I or 
although many and great advantages accrued 
to both from thealfianje that was thus formed 
between us, yet sdte I am that the hope of rc 
ceiving those reciprocal benefits by no means 
entered into the original cause of our union 
In fact, as generosity disdains to make a traffic 
of her favours, and a liberal mind confers ob 
ligations, not from the mean hope of a return 
but solely from that satisfaction which nature 
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has annexed to the exertion of benevolent ac 
tions, so I think it is evident that we are in 
duced to/ormfnendslypsj not from a mercen 
ary contemplation of thpir utility, but from that 
pure disinterested complacency which results 
from the mere exercise of the affection itself 
Thatsectof philosophei^whoimputeall hu 
man actions to the same motive which deter- 
mines those of brutes, and refer both to one 
common principle of self gratification, will be 
veryjar, I am sensible, from agreeing with me 
in the origin I haveascribed to friendship And 
no wonder, for nothing great and elevated can 
win the esteem andapprobationof asetof men 
w hose whole thoughts and pursuits are profess 
edly directed to so base and ignoble an end 
I shall take no further notice, therefore, of 
their unworthy tenets, well convinced as X am 
that there is an lmplajiteS sense in man, by 
which nature allureshis heifrt to the charms of 
virtue, mwhomsoev er her lovely form appears 
And hence it is, that theyjvho findin them selves 
a predilection from some particular object of 
moral approbation areinduced to desire a n ear 
er and moremtimate communion with that per 
son, m order to enjoy those pure and mental 
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advantages which flow from an habitual and 
fnmiJiar intercourse with thegood, — I will add, 
too, in order to feel th^ refined satisfaction of 
inspiring equaland reciprocal sentiments ofaf 
fection, together with the generous pleasure of 
conferring acts of kindness without the least 
view ofareturn A friendship placed upon this, 
itsproperand natural basis, is not onlyproduc 
tire of the most solid utility, but stands at the 

sametimeuponafirmerandmoreduBflblefoun 

dation than if it were raised upon a sense 0/ hu 
man wants and weakness For if interest were 
the true and only medium to cemfcnt this con 
nection.it could hold no longer than while in- 
terest, which isalwaysfluctuatingandvanable, 
should continue to be advanced by the some 
hand, whereas genuine friendship, being pro 
ducedbythesimpleefficiencyofnature’ssteady 
andimmutabIeIaws,re$pmblesthesourcefrom 

whence it springs, and is for ever permanent 
and unchangeable 

Thismaysufficeconcemingthenseoffnend 
ship, unlessyoushouldhaveanything to object 
to the principles I haveendeavoured to estab 
ltsh 

Fannius — Much otherwise I will take the 
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pm ilege, therefore, of seniority to answer for 
Scxvola as well as for myself, byrequestingyou 
in both our names to proceed 
Sc/EV OLA i-Fanmushas* eryjustly express 
ed my sentiments, and I join with him tnw ish- 
ing to hear what you have further toobserveon 
the question we have proposed 

L&LIUS — I w ill lay beforeyou, then, my ex- 
cellent young man, the result of frequent con 
versations which Scipto and I have formerly 
hcldtogether upon thesubject He used to say 
thatnothmgis so difficult as to preserve a last 
mg and unbtoken friendship to the end of lift 
tor it may frequently happen not only that the 
interest of theparties shall considerably inter- 
fere, or theiropimonsconcerningpohtical mea- 


sures widely differ, bfitage, infirmities, or mis 
fortunes arc apt to produce very extraordinary 
changcsintheicmpersandc^spositionsofmen 
Ht illustrated this general instability of com 
mon fnendshipsby tracing the rev olutions they 
are liable to undergo frositheearliest penodin 
which this kind ofconnection can commence 


Accordingly, he observed that those strong 
attachments which are sometimes formed in 


childhood were generally renounced with the 
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puerile robe But should # a particular iTcc 
tion contracted in this tender age happen to 
continue to nper jear^it is nothing unusual 
to see it afterw arda mtorrupted, either byrnal 
ship in a matrimonial pursuit, or some other 
object of jouthful competition, in which both 
cannotpossiblysuoceed If these common dan 
gers, however, should be happily escaped yet 
others no less fatal may hereafter rise up to its 
rum.especiallyif theyshould become opposite 
candidates for the same dignities of the state. 
For as with the generality of mankind, an tm 
moderate desire of wealth, so ambng those of 
a more liberal and exalted spirit, an inordinate 
thirst of glory is usually the strongest bane of 
amity, and each of them have proved the oc 
casion of converting thc'warmest friends into 
the most implacable enemies. 

Headded, that rreatgndjustdissensions had 

arisen also mnumoerlcss instances onaccount 
of improperrequests — whereamanhas solicit 
ed his friend to assisfchtm, for example, in his 
law less gallantries, or to support him in some 
other act of equal dishonour and injustice A 
dental upon such occasions, though certain!) 
laudable, is generally deemed by the part) rc 
6-1 
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fused to bea v lolation of the rights ofamity, and 
he will probably resent it the more, as apphea 
tions of tfcts nature negessarily imply that the 
persons ho blcalcsthroyghaH restraints m urg 
ing them is equally disposed to make the same 
unwarrantable concessions on his own part. 
Disagrcemcntsofthis kind have not onlycaus 
ed irreparable breaches between the closest 
connections, but have even kindled unexting 
uishablc animosities In short, the common 
friendships of the w orld are liable to be broken 
A to pieces by such a vanety of accidents, that 
Ibcapio thought it required a more than common 
portion, not only of good sense, but of good 
fortune, to steer entirely clear of those numer 
ous and fatal rocks 

Ourfirstinquirythdrefore.ifjou please, shall 
be, “How far the claims of friendship may reas 
«nabl> extend? ’ Fonnsjanc^.oughtthebosom 
friends of Conolanus (if any intimacies of that 
kmd he had) to ha\e joined him in turmnglus 
arms against his country* or those of Viscel 
lmus,or Spunus Melius, to have assisted them 
in their designs of usurping the sovereign 
power? 

In those public commotions which were 
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puerile robe But should^a particular atfec 
tion contracted in this tender age happen to 
continue to nper year^it is nothing unusual 
to see it afterw ard» interrupted, eflher by rival 
ship in a matrimonial pursuit, or some other 
object of youthful competition, m which both 
cannotpossiblysuoceed If thesecommondan 
gers, however, should be happily escaped, yet 
others no less fatal may hereafter rise up to its 
ruin, especially if theyshould become opposite 
candidates for the same dignities of the state 
For as with the generality of mankind, an im 
moderate desire of wealth, so ambng those of 
a more liberal and exalted spirit, an inordinate 
thirst of glory is usually the strongest bane of 
amity, and each of them have proved the oc 
casion of converting the'w arraest friends into 
the most implacable enemies 

Headded,thatgreatgndjustdissensionshad 
arisen also m numberless instances on account 
of improperrequests — whereamanhas solicit 
ed his friend to assisfchim, for example, in his 
lawless gallantries, or to support him in some 
other act of equal dishonour and injustice A 
denial upon such occasions, though certainly 
laudable, is generally deemed by the party re 
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fused tobe a violation of the rights ofamity, and 
he will probabl) resent it the more, as applies 
tions of tfais nature necessarily imply that the 
person who bleaksthropghallrestramtsin urg 
ing them is equally disposed to makethe same 
unwarrantable concessions on his own part. 
Disagrcementsofthis kind fca\ c not onlycaus 
ed irreparable breaches between the closest 
connections, but have even kindled unextmg 
utshable animosities In short, the common 
friendships of the world areliable to be broken 
Jo pieces by such a variety of accidents, that 
Scipiothougbtitrequiredamorethancommon 
portion, not only of good sense, but of good 
fortune, to steer entirely dear of those numer 
ous and fatal rocks 

Our first inquiry therefore, if jouplcase, shall 
be, 1 How far theclaimsoffnendshipmay reas 
onably extend? ' Forms; an^, ought thebosom 
friends of Coriolanus (if any intimacies of that 
kind he had) to have joined him m turmnghis 
arms against his country* or those of Viscel 
hnuS'Or Spunus M*ehus,to have assisted them 
in their designs of usurping the sovereign 
power? 

In those public commotions which were 
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raised by Tiberius Gracchus, it appeared that 
neitherQuimusTubero,nor anyothei of those 
persons with whom he Jived upon tefms of the 
greatest intimacy, engaged in hifi faction, one 
only excepted, «ho was related to jour family, 
Scievola, by the ties of hospitality I mean Blo- 
sius, of Cum* This man (as I was appoint 
ed an assessor with the two consuls Ltenas 
and Rupilius) applied to me to obtain his par 
don, alleging, in his justification, th# he enter 
tamed so high an esteem and affection for 
Gracchus, as to hold himself obliged to concur 
with him in any measure he might propose. 
What f if he had even desired you to set fire 
to the Capitol ? “ Such a request, I am confi 
dent,” replied Blosius, “ he never would have 
made " But admitting that he had, how would 
you have determined? “In that case,” re 
turned Blosius, “^sbquld most certainly have 
complied ” Infamous as this confession was, 
he acted agreeably to it , or rather, indeed, his 
conduct exceeded even the impiety of his pro 
fessions, for, not contented with encouraging 
the seditious schemes of Tiberius Gracchus, 
he actually took the lead m them, and was an 
instigator as well as an associate m all the mad 
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be regulated, we are not to form our estimate 
by fictitious representations, but to consider 
what history and exp^ience teachgs us that 
mankind truly arp and to selecj for our uni 
tation such real characters as seem to ha\e 
approached the nearest to perfection 

Tradition infonns us that Papas Amilius 
and Caius Luscmus nhoneretwicecolleagues 
intheconsularandcensorialoffices,wereunited 
alsoin the strictest intimacy , and tljat Mamus 
Cunusnnd Titus Coruncamuslived with them, 
and with eachother,upon terms of the strictest 
and most inviolable friendship »It may *ell, 
therefore, be presumed(since there is not even 
the slightest reason to suspect the contrary) 
that none of these illustrious worthies ever 
madea proposal to his friend inconsistentwith 
the laws of honour, or that fidelity he had 
pledged to his c<y* ritry To urge that “if any 
overtures of that nature had ever been made, 
they would certainly have been rejected, and 
consequently must Ij^ve been concealed from 
public notice,” is an objection by no means 
sufficient to weaken thepresumption, when the 
sanctity of manners which distinguished these 
venerable persons shall be duly considered, 
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deviated from that politicgl line by which our 
wiser ancestors were wont to regulate their 
public conduct « | > 

It appears, ther, from the principles I have 
laid down, tha* these kinds of wicked coni 
binations under the pretended obligations of 
friendship, are so far from being sanctified by 
that relation, that on the contrary they ought 
to be publiclydiscouragedbythe severest pun 
isbments, lest Jt should be thought an allowed 
maxim, that a friend istobe supported mpiery 
outragehemaycommit.eventhoughheshould 
lake up arms against his country I am the 
more earnest to expose the error of thts dan 
gerous persuasion, as there are certain symp 
toms in thepresent times which giveme reason 
to fear that at some future period the impious 
principle I am combating maj actually be cx 
tended to the cas^I last mentioned, and I am 
no less desirous that the peace of the republic 
should be preserved after my death than zealous 
to maintain it during mv life. 

The first and great axiom therefore in the 
laws of amity should invariably be — 'neter 
to require from a friend what lie cannot grant 
without a breach of his honour, and always 
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man has more than sufficient to call forth his 
solicitude in the course of his own affairs, it is 
a weakness, they contend, anxiou^yte imolve 
himself m the corvcerns of otheis They re 
commendit also mallconnections of this kind 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose, so 
as always to have ifein one’s power to straiten 
or relax them as circumstances and situations 
shall render most expedient They add, as a 
capital article of their doctrine, tha* “to live 
exempt from cares is an essential ingredjent 
to constitute human happiness, butanmgredi 
ent, however, which he who voluntarily dis 
tresses himself with cares in which he has no 
necessary and personal interest, must never 
hope to possess " 

I have been told, likewise, that there is an 

othersetofpretendedphilosophersofthesame 

country, whose tenets concerning this subject 

are of a st ill moreilhberal and ungenerous cast, 

and I has e already, in the course of this con 
versation, slightly ammndv erted upon their 
principles. The proposition they attempt to 
establish is that “friendship is an affair of self 
interest entirely, and that the proper motive 
for engaging in it is, not in- order to gratify the 
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can be more inconsistent with a well poised 
and manly spirit than to decline engaging n 
an) laudable action or to,be discouraged from 
persevering in it, b{ an, apprehension of the 
trouble and solicitude with which it may pro- 
bably be attended Virtue herself, indeed, 
ought to be totall) renounced, if it be right to 
avoid ever) possible means that may lie pro 
ductive of un**asiness , for w ho that is actuated 
by her principles can observe the conduct of 
an opposite character, without being afTecJed 
with some degree of secret dissatisfaction? 
Are not the just, the brave and thd good ne- 
cessanlj exposed to the disagreeable emotions 
of dislike and aversion when they respectively 
meet w ith instances of fraud, of cowardice, or of 
villain)? It is an essential propert) of every 
well-constituted mind tobc affected with pan 
or pleasure, according to the nature of those 
moral appearances that present ihemseJrcs to 
observation 

If sensibility, therefore, benot incompatible 
with true wisdom (and it surel) is not, unless 
we suppose lint philosophy deadens cvey 
finer feeling of our nature) what just reason 
can be assigned why the sympathetic sufer 
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will is mutually attended with a desire of cn 
tenng into a nearer and more intimate corres 
pondence, sentiments wlach, at length, by a 
natural and necessa^ consequence, give rise 
to particular friendships Strange, indeed 
would it be that exalted honours, magnificent 
mansions, or sumptuous apparel, not to men 
tion other splendid objects of general admira 
tion.should hat epowertocaptn ate thegreater 
part of our species, and that the beauty of a 
virtuous mind, capable of meeting our a flue 
tion with an equal return should not hate suf 
ficient allurements to inspire the most ardent 
passion I said “ capable of meeting our aflec 
tion with an equal return", for nothing, surely, 
can be more delightful than to Inc in a con 
stant interchange andvicissitude of reciprocal 
good offices If wc add to this, as with truth 
we may, that a similitude of manners is the 

mostpowerfulofallattractions, it mustbc grant 

ed that the virtuous are strongly impelled to 
wards each other b) thift moral tendency and 
natural relationship which subsists between 
them. 

No proposition therefore can be morcevi 
dent, I thml.tlun that dies irtuous must rcccs 
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sense of our wants is the original cause of 
forming these amicable alliances, that, on the 
contrary it is observable jjiat none*haie been 
more distinguished jn tljeir friendships than 
those whose power and opulence, but above 
all, whose superior virtue (a much firmer sup- 
port) have raised th^m above every necessity 
of having recourse to the assistance of others 
Perhaps, however, it may admit of a question, 
whether it were desirable that one’s fnenc 
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sense of our wants is the original cause of 
forming these amicable alliances , that, on the 
contrary, it is observable {Jiat none*bage been 
more distinguished jn tljeir fnent^hips than 
those whose power and opulence, but above 
all, whose superior virtue (a much firmer sup 
port) ha\e raised thyn above every necessity 
of having recourse to the assistance of others 
Perhaps, however, it may admit of a question, 
whether it were desirable that one’s friend 
should be so absolutely sufficient for himself, 
as to have no wants of any kind to which his 
own powers were not abundantlj adequate I 
am sure, at least, I should have been deprived 

X& ’i.’SSitg'i, •& Tit* 

ityhad ever offered to approve the affectionate 
zeal of my heart towards Scipio, and he had 
never had occasion, either in his ciwl or mili- 
tary transactions, to makg use of mj counselor 
my aid * 

Thetrue distinction, then, inthisquestionis, 
that “although friendship is certainly produc 
tive of utility, yet utility is not the primary rao 
tive of fnendship ” Those selfish sensualists, 
therefore, who lulled in the lap of luxury pre- 
sume to maintain the reverse, have surely no 
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claim to attentions they arenetther qualified 
by reflection nor experience to be competent 
judges ©f tfce subject^ 

Good goals' is therp a tpan upon the face of 
the earth who would deliberately accept of all 
the wealth and all theaflluencc this world can 
bestow if offered to bin upon the severe terms 
of his being unconnected with a single mortal 
whom he could love or by whom he should be 

belovedlThisffouldbetoleadthewietehctlhfe 

oWttettd tjTMt.rto.am.dst perpetual m 
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sages of Greece, was really the author, as he is 
generally suppose3, of so unworthy a precau 
tion It \yis rather th^maxim, he imagined, of 
some sordid wretch, or,perijnps of some ambi 
tious statesman, w ho, astrangtr to every nobler 
sentiment of thehumanheart.had no otherob 
ject in forming hisconnecttcyis but as they might 
prove conducive to the increase or establish- 
mentofhis power It is impossible certamlyto 
entertain ^friendship foranymanof whomyou 
cherish so unfavourable an opinion as to sup 
pose hemay hereafter giveyou cause to become 
his enemy In reality, if this axiom were justly 
founded, and it be right to sit thus loose in our 
aflections,weoughttouishthatourfrieodmight 
give us frequent occasions to complain of his 
conduct, to lamentwhenever h^actedin alaud 
able manner, and to envy every advantage that 
might attend him, lest unhappily he should lay 
too strong a hold on ourheart This unworthy 
rule, therefore, Whoever was the author of it, is 
evidentlycalculatedfor theutter extirpation of 
true amity The more rational advice would 
ha\e been, as Scipio remarked, to be always so 
cautious in forming friendships as never to place 
ouresteem and a flections where there wasapro 
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portance in carrying on the great affairs of the 
world Ponulanq, indeed, if purchased at the 
expense ofbase condescensions to the vices 01 
the folliesof thepeople is a disgrace to thepos 
sessor, but* when it is the*just and natural re- 
sultof a laudable and patnoticconduct,it is ar 
acquisition which no wise man will ever con- 
temn * 

But to return to Scrpio Friendship was his 
favourite topic, and I have frequently heard 
him remark that there is no arttcle in which 
mankind usually act with so much negligence 
as in w hataelates to thisconnection Ev ery one, 
he obser\ed, informs himself with great exact 
ness of what numbers his flocks and hts herds 
consist, but who is it that endeavours toascer 
tamhisreal friend® with the same requisitepre 
cision 1 Thus, likewise, in cffoosing the former 
muchcautioms commonly used in order to dis 
cover those significant marks which denote 
their proper .qualities Whereas, in selecting 
the latter, it is seldon^thatanj great attention 
is exerted to discern those moral signatures 
which indicate the qualifications necessary to 
constitute a friend 

One of the principal ingredients to form that 
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ter themselves that although thej should ac 
quire wealth or pftwer by violatingthe duties of 
friendship, the world will be too much dazzled* 
b> the splendour of tjie objects to take notice 
of the unworthy sacrifice they make to obtain 
them Andhenceitisthatreal,unfeignedamity 
is so seldom to be met with among those who 
are engaged in the pursuit or possession of 
the honours and the offices of the common 
wealth 

To mention another species of trial which 
few likewise have the firmness to sustain How- 
severe is it thought by the generality of man 
kind to take a voluntary shareinthe calamities 
of others! And yefit is in the hour of adver 
sity, as Ennius well observes that friendship 
must principally prove her truth and strength 
In short, the desertmgof afnend mhisdistress, 
and the neglecting of # him in one’s own pros 
penty are the two tests which discov er the weak- 
ness and instability of most connections of this 
nature To preserve, therefore, in those sea- 
sonsof probation, animmovable andunshaken 
fidelity is a virtue so exceedingly rare thatl had 
almost called it more than human 

The great support and security of that in 
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character is a “steadiness and constancy of 
temper ’ This virtue, it must be confessed, is 
not verygenerally to be foundamong mankind, 
noristheirany other means to discover in whose 
bosom it resides than experience *But as this 
expenencecannot fully beacquired till the con 
nection is already formed, 'affection is apt to 
take the lead of judgment, and rendef a previ 
ous trial impossible It is thepart of prudence, 
therefore, to restrain a predilection from carry 
mgus precipitatelymtothearmsof anewfriend 
before we have, in some degree at least, puthis 
moral qualifications to the test A \tsry incon- 
siderable article of money may be sufficient to 
prove the levity of some then's professions of 
friendship, whilstamuchlarger sumin contest 
will be necessary to shake the constancyofoth 
ers But shouldtffere be a few , perhaps, who are 
actuated by too generous a spirit to suffer any 
pecumaryinterest to standin competition with 
the claims of amity, yet where shall we find the 
man who will not readijy surrender his fnend 
shipto his ambition when they happen to Tnter- 
fere? Human nature is, in general, much too 
weak to resistthe charmswhich surroundthese 
ghttenngtemptations, and men areapttoflat- 
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ter themselves that although they should ac 
quire wealth orpftwerby violatingthe duties of 
friendship, the world mil be too much dazzled* 
by the splendour of tjie objects to take notice 
of the unworthy sacrifice they make to obtain 
them Andhenceitisthatreal.unfeignedamity 
is so seldom tobe met with among those who 
are engaged in the pursuit or possession of 
the honours and the offices of the common 
wealth 

To mention another species of trial which 
few hkeinsehave the firmness tosustaw How 
severe is it thought by the generality of man 
kind to take a voluntary share in the calamities 
of others 1 And >et*it is in the hour of adver 
sity,as Ennius well observes that friendship 
must principally prove her truth and strength 
In short, the descrtingofafnendmhisdistress, 
and the neglecting of^him in one’s owm pros 
penty are thetwo tests which discover th e weak- 
ness andinstabihtj of most connections of this 
nature To preserve, therefore, in those sea- 
sons# probation an immovable andunshaken 
fidelity is a virtue so exceedingly rare that I bad 
almost called it more than human 

The gTeat support and security of that in- 
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an extraordmaryquestion which some,itseems 
have considered as not altogether without diffi 
culty It has been asked «Is the plea^ire of 
acquiring a new friend, supposing him endued 
with virtues which render him deserving our 
choice, preferabletotliesatisfaction of possess 
ingan old one? ’ On^be same account I pre- 
sume, as w e prefer a young horse to one tha t is 
grown old in our service, for never, surely, was 
there a doubt proposed more unworthy of a 
rational mind' Itisnotwithfnendshipsaswith 
acquisitions of most other kinds which, after 
frequent enjoyment, are generally Attended 
withsatiety , onthecontrary,the longerwe pre 
serve them, hkethosesortsofwmethat will bear 
age, the more relishing and valuable they be 
come Accordingly the proverb justly says that 
“one must eat many a peck of salt with a man 
before he can have sufficient opportunities to 
approve himself a thorough friend’ — not that 
new connections are to be declirfed, provided 
appearances indicate tlftf in due time Jihey 
may ripen into the happy fruits of a well con 
tracted amity Old friendships, however, cer 
tamly have a claim to the superior degree of 
our esteem, were it for no other reason than 
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Irora that powerful impression which ancient 
habitudej of ev^ry hind naturally make upon 
the hyman heart 'Jo have recourse once mor? 
to the ludicrous ins£tnc£ I just now suggested 
— who is there that would not prefer a horse 
whose paces he had been long accustomed to 
before one that was new and untrained to his 
hand? Even thingsmanimatelayastronghold 
on the mind by the mere force of custom, as 
is observable in that rooted affection we bear 
towards those places, though ne verso wild and 
uncultivated, in which a considerable part of 
our earlrer daj s have been passed. 

Itfrequentlyhappensthatthereisagreat dis- 
parity between intimate friends both in point 
of ranlcand talents Now.underthesecircum- 
gtances, "he who has the^advantage should 
ncverappearsensibleof his superiority " Thus 
Scipio, who stood distinguished in the little 
group, if I may so call it, of our select asso- 
ciates, nc\er discovered in his behaviour the 
least consciousness of his pre-eminence over 
PhiTus, Rupilius, Mcmmius, or any other of 
his particular connections, who were of subor 
dinate abilities or station And w ith regard to 
his brother, Q Maximus, who, although a man 
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friend is not sufficiently attentive to their in 
terest, and sometimes even to break out into 
open remonstrances especially if they think 
they are entitled to pjeadthe merit of any con 
siderable services to strengthen their respec 
tive claims But to be capable of reproaching 
a man with the obligations you have conferred 
upon him is a disposition exceedingly con 
teraptible and odious, it is his part, indeed, not 
to forget the good offices he has received, but 
ill, certainly, would it become bis friend to be 
the monitor for that purpose 

It is not sufficient, therefore, metely to be- 
have withan easycondescenston towards those 
friends who are of less considerable note than 
oneself, it is incumbent upon him to bring 
them forward, an^, as mucKaspossible, to rajpe 
their consequence The apprehension of not 
being treated with sufficient regard sometimes 
creates much uneasiness in this connection 
and those tempers are most liable to be dis- 
quieted by this suspicion that are inclined to 
entertain too Iowan opinion of their ou n merit 
It is the part therefore of a generous and bene 
volent mind to endeavour to relieve his friend 
from the mortification of these humiliating 
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sentiments, not onlj by professions, but byes 
sential seivices j 

It is proper to dosene that in stating the 
duties andpabligatiofts oS friendship, those in 
timacies alone can'justly be taken into consid 
eratioa which are formed at a time of life when 
men’s characters are decided, and their judg- 
mentsarnved at maturity As to the associates 
of ourearly years, the companions and partners 
of our puerile pleasures and amusements, they 
can by no means, simply on that account, be 
deemed in the number of friends Indeed, if 
the first objects of our affection had the best 
claim to be received into that rank, our nurses 
and our pedagogues would certainly have a 
nght to the most considerable share of our re 
gafd Some degree of it is unquestionably due 
to them, but of a kind, however, far different 
from that which is the subject of our present 
inquiry. The truth is, were our early attach- 
ments the justVoundationofamity.it would be 
impo^ible that the union should ever be per 
manent Forour incimationsand pursuitstake 
a different turn as we advance intoriper years, 
and where these are no longer similar, the true 
cement of friendships dissolved It isthetotal 
97 G 
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disparity bet« een the dispositionand manners 
gf the virtuous and the vicious thatelonc ren 
ders their coalition incompatible t 
There ts a certain intemperate degree of af 
feet ion ton ards one’s friends n hich it is neces 
sary to restrain, as the indulging of it has fre- 
quentlj, and in very important situations.pro 
v ed extreme!) prejudicial to their interest To 
exemplify my meaning by an instant from an- 
cient story Neoptolemus would newer have 
had the glory of taking Troy had his friend I#> 
comedes, in whose court hehad been educated, 
succeeded in his too warm and earnest solici- 
tationstiot to hazard hisperson in that famous 
expedition 1 here are numberless occasions 
which may render an absence between friends 
highly expedient^ and to endeavour, from en 
impatience of separation, to prevent it, betrays 
adegreeofweiknessinccJnsistentwith that firm 
and manly spirit, without which it is impossible 
to act up to the character of a true fnend. And 
this is a farther confirmation of the mjyiim I 
before insisted upon, that “in a commerce of 
friendship, mutual requests or concessions 
should neither be made nor granted, w ithout 
due and mature deliberation " 
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But to turn our reflections from those nobler 
alliances (»f this tind whichare formed between 
men gf eminent ajid superior virtue, to thaf 
lowerspecieswhichQccujsintbeordmaryinter 
course of the world In connections of this na- 
ture, it sometimes unfortunately happens, that 
circumstances arise whigh render it expedient 
for a man of honour to break with his friend. 
Somelatentvice perhaps, or concealed ill hum 
our.ungxpectedlydiscovers itself in his behav- 
iour either towards his friends themselves, or 
towards others, which cannot be overlooked 
without participating his disgrace The most 
advtsableand prudent conduct m situations of 
this kind is to suffer the intimacy to wear out 
by silent and insensible degrees, or, to use a 
strong expression,* which I remember to have 
fallen from Cato upon a similar occaston, “the 
bandsof fnendshipsljould be gradually untied, 
rathertbansuddenlycut asunder”, alwajssup 
posing, however, that the offence is not of so 
atrocious a nature as t* renderanabsolute and 
immediate alienation indispensably requisite 
for one’s own honour 

As it is not unusual (for I am still speaking 
of common friendships) that dissensions arise 
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from some extraordinary change of mannersor 
sentiments, or from some confranety of opin- 
ions with respect to publujaffairs, the parties 
at variance should be^muth upon their guard, 
lest their behaviour towards each oilier should 
give the world occasion to remark that they 
have not only ceased p> be cordial friends, but 
are become inveterate enemies, for nothing is 
moreindecent than to appear in open war with 
a man with whom one has formerly hvqd upon 
terms of familiarity and good fellow ship. # 
Upon the whole, then, the firstgreatcaution 
in this commerce should be studiously to avoid 
all occasions of discord; but if any should ne 
cessarily arise, the next is to manage thequarrel 
with so much temper and moderation that tbe 
flame of friendship shall appear to have gentry 
subsided, rather than to have been violently 
extinguished. But abov^all, whenever a dis- 
sension happens between the parties, they 
should be particularly on their guard against 
indulging a virulent animosity; as a spirit of 
this exasperated kind, when unrestrained, isapt 
to breakforth into expressions of the most male- 
volent contumely and reproach. In a case of 
this nature, if the language should not be too 


too 
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insulting lobe home, it will be prudent in con 
sidentionof their former friendship to recene 
it m ltjiout i return for by this forbunnee the 
revilerj'ind not the tcviled, will appear the per 
son that most deserves to be condemned 
The sure, and indeed the only sure, means 
to escapetheseveralerrprsandmconvemences 
I have pointed out is, m the first place, "never 
hastily to engage in friendships”, and, m the 
next, ‘^not to enter into them with those who 
Ve unworthy ofthe connection ’ Now.healone 
is worthy whose personal merit, independent 
of all other considerations, renders him the just 
object of affection and esteem Characters of 
this sort, it must be confessed, are extremely 
rare, asmdeed every other species of excellence 
generally is, nothing being more uncommon 
than to meet with what is perfect in its kind in 
any subject whatsoever But the misfortune is 
that the generality of the world have no con- 
ception of any other merit than what may be 
turned to interest They love their friends upon 
thesamepnnciple,and in the same proportion, 
as they love their flocks and theirherds, giving 
just so much of their regard to each as is equal 
to the profits they respectively produce. 
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Hence it is the) are for e\er strangers to the 
jweet complacencies of that generaus amity 
which springs from those nctural instincts ori 
ginall) impressed upon thb humansoul,and is 
simply desirable for its own abstracted and in 
tnnsic value To convince them, however, of 
thepossible existence*! leastandpowerful effi 
cacy ofan affection utterly void of all mercenary 
motives, they need only be referred to what 
passesin their own bosoms Forthelov«which 
every man bears to himself does not certainly 
flow from an> expected recompense or reward, 
but solely from that pure and innate regard 
which each individual feelsfor hts own person 
Now, if the same kind of affection be not trans 
/erred into fnendship,itwill be in vain tohope 
for a true friend, 0 $ a true friend is no other ip 
effect than a second self 
To these reflections wa may add that if two 
distinct principles umversallyprevail through 
out the whole animal creation in tbefirst place, 
that love of self which istommon to everjjsen 
sitive being, and, in the next, a certain degree 
of social affection, by which every individual 
of the same species is led to herd with its kind, 
bow much more strongly has nature infused 
102 
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into the heart of man, together with a principle 
of selflove, thit herding disposition 1 By the 
latterheispowerfullyimpellednotonlyto unit® 
with liis species mineral, but to look out for 
some particular associate with whom he may 
be so intimately blended in sentiments and m 
clmations as to form, I had almost said, one 
soul in two bodies * 

The generaht> of mankind are so unreason 
able, not to sa) arrogant, as toxequiretbattheir 
friend! should be formed by a more perfect mo 
del than themselves are able or willing to lmt 
tate Wfipreas the first endeavour should be to 
acquire yourself those moral excellences which 
constitutea virtuous character, and then to find 
an associate \\ hose good qualities reflect back 
the true image of your own Thus u ould thefair 
fabric of friendship be erected upon that lm 
movable basis which I have so repeatedly re 
commended in the course of this inquiry For 
what shoul d endanger its stability w hen a mut 
ual affection between the parties is blended with 
pnflciples that raise them above those mean 
passions byn hich the greater part of the world 
are usually governed? Being equally actuated 
bya strong sense of justice and equity, they w ill 
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at all times equally be zealous to exert then ut 
most powers in the service ofcach gther, well 
assured that nothing will ever be reqmrcd.on 
either side, inconsistent vfith the dictJtes of 
tnilhandhonour Incbnsequenceofthesepnn 
ciples they will not onlj love but revere each 
other 1 say re i ere for where rererencedoes not 
dwell with affection, Imity is bereaved of her 
noblest and roost graceful ornament 

1 1 is an error, therefore, that leads to the most 
pernicious consequences to imagine that the 
laws of friendship supersede those of moral ob- 
ligation, and justify a participation wyth been 
tiousness and dcbaucherj Nature has sown 
the seed of that social affection fn the heart of 
man for purposes far different , not to produce 
confederates in vice, but auxiliaries in virtue 
Solitary and sequestered virtue is indeed in- 
capable of rising to the-same height as when 
sheacts i n conj unction with an affectionate and 
animating companion of her generous efforts 
They w ho are thus leagued in reciprocal sup 
port and encouragement of each other snftral 
ambition may be considered as setting out to 
gether in the best companyand surest road to- 
wards those desirable objects in which nature 
104 
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has placed the supreme felicity of man Yes, 
my fnendg, I wiR repeat it again An amity en 
nobled by theseexalted principles and directed 
to these laudable puiposes, leads tohonourand 
to glory, and is productive, at the same time, 
of that sweet satisfaction and complacency of 
mind which, mconjunctionvith the two former, 
essentially constitute real happiness He there 
fore, who means to acquire these great andulti 
mate beatitudes of human life must receive 
them from the hands of Virtue, as neither 
friendship or aught else deservedly valuable 
can possiblybe obtained without her influence 
and intervention For they w ho persuade them 
selves that they may possess a true friend, at 
least, where moral merit has no share in pro- 
ducing the connaction, will find themselves 
miserably deceived whenevet some severe mis 
fortune shall give them occasion to make the 
decisive experiment 

It is a maxim, then, which cannot too fre 
quently nor too straggly be inculcated, that 
in f doming the attachment we are speaking of 
"we should never suffer affection to take root in 
our hearts before judgment has time to inter 
pose’ , for in no circumstance of our lives can 
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the world of so unsocial and savage a temper 
as to be capable under thes £ forlorn circum- 
* stances of relishing any ^pjoyment Accord- 
ingly, nothing is more true than what Archytas 
of Tarentum, if I mistake not, is reported to 
have said, “That were a man to be carried 
up into heaven, and the beauties of universal 
nature displayed to his view, he would receire 
but little pleasure from the wonderful scene if 
there were none to whom he might relate the 
glories he had beheld ” Humannature, indeed, 
is so constituted as to be incapable of lonely 
satisfactions, man, like those plants Inch are 
formed to embrace others, is led by an instinc 
five impulse to recline on his species, and he 
finds his happiest and most secure support m 
the arms of a faithful friend But ajthougfyn 
this instance, as in every other, Nature points 
out her tendencies bya variety of unam biguous 
notices,andprocIaimsher meanmgm themost 
eraphatical language, yet, I know not how it is, 
Re seem strangely blindto her clearest signals, 
and deaf to her loudest voice * a 

The offices of friendship are so numerous, 
ind of such different kinds, that many httledis 
justs may arise in the exercise of them, which 
108 
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a man of true good sense Will either avoid, ex 
tenuate, oi^be contented to bear, as the nature 
and circumstances qf thecasemayrender most® 
expedient But there is # one particular duty 
which may Trequently occur, and which he will 
atall hazards of offence discharge, as it is never 
tobesuperseded consistently withthetruth and 
fidelity he owes to the connection, I mean the 
duty of admonishing, and even reproving, his 
fnend, an office which, whenever itis affection 
at^ly exercised, should be kindly received It 
must be confessed, however, that the remark of 
m> dramatic friend is too frequently verified, 
who observes in his Andna that "obsequious- 
ness conciliates friends, but truth creates ene 
mies ” When truth proves the bane of friend- 
ship we may have reason, indeed, to be sorry 
for the unnatural consequence, but we should 
have cause to be moye sorry if we suffered a 
friend by a culpable indulgence to expose his 
character to jflst reproach Upon thesedehcate 
occasions, however, w % should be particularly 
careful to deliver ouradviceor reproof without 
the least appearance of acrimony or insult Let 
our obsequiousness (to repeat the significant 
expression of Terence) extend as far as gentle 
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purpose Nothing in nature, indeed is so ph 
ant andversatileas thegeniusfcf a flatterer, tv ho 
•always acts and pretends think m ayiform 
ity, not only to the ,will*and inclination, but 
even to the looks and countenance*of another 
Like Gnatho in the play, he can prevail with 
himself to say either^esor no.asbest suits the 
occasion, and he lays it down as his general 
maxim, never to dissent from the company 
Terence exposes this baseness of soyl m the 
person of a contemptible parasite, but how 
much more contemptible does it appear when 
exhibitedinthe conductofone who dares usurp 
the name of friend 1 The mischief is that there 
are manyGnathos, ofamuch superior rankand 
consequence, to be met with in the commerce 
of the world, and it is from this class of flattens 
that the greatest danger is to be apprehended, 
as the poison they administer receives addi 
tional strength and efficacy from the hand that 
convejs it Nevertheless, a manbf good sense 
and discernment, if he Will exert the requisite 
attention, will always be able to distinguish the 
complaisant from the sincere friend, with the 
same certainty that he may in any other sub- 
ject perceive the difference between the coun 
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terfeit and the genuine It is observable in the 
general assemblies of the people, composed as 
they are of the most ignorant part of the con* 
mutiny, thateventiUpo^uIaceknowhou todis 
crimmat(?the soothing insidious orator, whose 
only aim is to acquirepopulanty, from the firm, 
indexible, and undesigmng patriot A remark 
able instance of this kmSlately appeared, when 
CaiusPapirius proposed alawto enabletheTri 
bunes,at the expiration of their office, tobere 
electe^forthe ensuing year, upon which he em 
ployed every insi nuatmgart ofaddressto seduce 
and cap.ivate the ears of the multitude Not 
to mention the part I took myself upon that 
occasion, it was opposed by Scipio mth such a 
commanding fiowof eloquence, and im incite 
strength gf reasor>,that this popular law was re 
jected by Jhe \ ery populace themselves. But 
you w ere present at £he debate, and his speech 
ism everybody's hands I cannot forbear giving 
you another instance likewise, although it is 
one particularly relating to myself You may 
rerrfember that in the consulateof LuciusMan 
emus and Quintus Maximus, the brother of 
Scipio, a v ery popular Ian « as moved by Caius 
Licmius, who proposed that the privilege of 
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electing to the sacerdotal offices should be trans- 
ferred from the respective colteges to the gene 
rral assemblies of thepeopl^, andlet meremark, 
by the way, it was upon this occasion that Li 
cimus, in complaisance to the people, first in 
troduced the practice of addressing them with 
hisbackturned uponthe Senate house Never 
theless, the pious reverence which is due to 
every circumstance that concerns the worship 
of the immortal gods, together with the argu 
ments by which I exposed the impropriety^ 
hts motion, prevailed over all the spacious col 
ounngsof his plausible oratory This affair was 
agitated during my Prctorship, and I was not 
chosen Consul till five years afterwards, so that 
it is evident I ow ed my success more to the force 
of truth than to the influence of station 
Now, if m popular assemblies, a^cene.ofall 
others, in which fiction apd fallaciousrcpresen 
tations have thegreatest scope,and are usually 
emplojed with the most success, Truth, when 
fairly stated and property enforced, could thus 
prevail, with how much more reason may she 
expect to be favourably heard in an intercourse 
of friendship, the very essence whereof depends 
upon sincerity' In a commerce of this nature, 
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indeed, if you are not permitted to see into the 
most hidden recesses of jour friends’s bosom, 
and dp not with egual unreserve lay open t0 
him the fullexposure of your own, there can be 
nojustgroundforconfidenceoneitherside,nor 
even sufficientevidence that any affection sub- 
sists between you With respect, however, to 
that particular deviation from truth which is 
the object of our present consideration, it must 
be acknowledged that, noxious as flattery is, no 
man was ever infected by it who did not love 
and encourage the offering Accordingly, there 
is noturifof mind sellable to be tain ted by this 
sort of poison as a disposition to entertain too 
highconceit ofone’s ownment I mustconfess, 
at the same time, that conscious virtue cannot 
bjvoidoffielf-estebm, aswel^knowmglierown 
worth, and how amiable her form appears But 
the pretenders to virtue are much more numer 
ous than the really virtuous, and it is of the 
former only that 1 am now speaking Men of 
that character are particularly delighted with 
adulation, as confirming their title, they imag 
me, to the ment they so vainly claim 

It appears then that genuine fnendshipcan 
not possibly exist whereoncof the parties lsun 
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willing to hear truth and theotherjsequallyin 
disposed to speak it Friends of^hts kind areby 
flomeansuncommomn the^vorld.and, indeed, 
there would be neitherpro£riety nor humour in 
the character of a parasite as exhibifed by our 
comic writers, were a vain glorious soldier, for 
example, nevertobe met with in real life When 
the braggart captain in the play asks Gnatho, 
“Did Thais return me many thanks, say you?” 
Anartless man would have thought it sufficient 
to answ er “many,” but the cunning sycophapt 
replies, “immense, innumerable”, fora skilful 
flatterer perfectly well knowsfhataplmsing cir 
cumstancecan never be too much exaggerated 
in the opinion of the person upon whom he 
means to practise 

But although^flattery chiefly operates on 
those whose vanity encourages and invites the 
exercise of it, yet these aje not the only sort of 
men upon whom it mayimpose Theretsadeli 
cate and refined species of adulation, against 
which even better undetstandtngs may not im 
properly be cautioned Gross andopenobs*qut 
ousnesscan deceive none but fools, but there is 
a latent andmore ensnaring manner of insmua 
tion, against which a man of sense ought to be 
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particular!) on his guard A flatterer of this in 
sidiousarrt concealed hind will frcquentl) gain 
his p^nt csen by opposition, he will affect tB 
maintain opimonstfhidjhe does not hold, and 
dispute nt order to gn e you the credit of a vic- 
tory Butnothingismorehumiliatmgthantobc 
thus egregiously duped # It is necessary, there 
fore, to exert the utmost attention against fall 
mgintothesccoscrtsnarcs.lestweshould ha\e 
reason to say, with one of the characters in the 
“Ne\ ervras olddotard on the stage so 
finelyplaj ed uponaslhave been by j ou today ” 
This, indeed, woflld be toexhibit themortifying 
personageof oneof those ridiculous old raenm 
ourcomedies, w ho listen with easy faith to ever) 
speaoustalecontnved to impose on theircred 
ylity Bui I havemsensibl) wandered from the 
principal object I had in view, and instead of 
proceeding to consi4erFrien dshipas it appears 
in perfect characters (perfect I mean.asfarasis 
consistent with the frailty of human nature), I 
amtalkmgofit asitirteemnthevam and frivol 
ous connectionsof theworld I returntherefore 
to the original subject of our conversation, and 
which it is now time to draw towards a conclu 


sion 
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It is virtue, yes, let me repeat it again, it is vir 
tue alone that can git e birth stifcngtfyand per 
rtianency to friendship For^ irtue is a uniform 
and steady principle <jyer Acting consistently 
withitself They whose souls are wanSed byits 
generousflamenotonlyimprovetheir common 
ardourby communication, but naturallykindle 
into that pure affection ofthe heart to wards each 
other which is distinguished b> thenatneof am 
ity.and is wholly unmixed with ever} kind and 
degree of selfish considerations But although 
genuinefnendshipissolelytheoffspringofpure 
goodwill, and no motiveof ad'Kintage or utility 
has the least 'hare in its production, yet man) 
very beneficial consequences result from it, 
even though they may not ha\e been sought 
after * , # 

I strongly advise >ou so to strengthen the 
foundations of virtue wjthjp you, that you may 
consider nothing in the world more excellent 
than friendship, excepting virtue For w ithout 
virtue fnendship^annot live 

Marcus Tullius Ciciro* 
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Rcid, R S A , and eminent Scottish Artiste 

2. THE SCOTS POEMS OF ROBERT 
FERGUSSON 

With eight illustrations in colour by MoNeo S Os* 

3 SONGS y POEMS OF THE 

ETI^RICK SHEPHERD 

With eight illustrations in colour by Jessie M Kino 
T. N. FQULIS, Puausuee, 91 GetAT Russeu. Sr net 
London, W.C , and rj Fttoettcc Stkzxt, EmN*tmc.a 






FRIENDSHIP BOOKS 

Printed in two colour*, and in attractive binding* 
2/6 net , bound in finest Velvet Periia T, 3 6 net 
attempt hji teen ma-'t in tin teneytnd in Tit Car Jen Lever l 
limit t a i me at tie lovretf p&nlle price, vt th the ad of the late t 
modern product of colour reproduction a fntfy produced ten t tf 
mall toolr, tumpluoui/y decorated and illuitrated , it at to form at 
tractive pretenlation looh 

1 RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAWAM 

With eight ilia* in colour by F B*«ncwt*,R.A 

2 THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP 

IllustratedbyH C Preston Macgodn,R,S V , i^opp 

3 THE DREAM OF GERON HUS 

With eight illustrations In colour by R *V Rose 

4 THE GIFT OF LOVE 

A Collection of the noblest passage* in literature 
dealing with love *elected by A H Hyatt 156 pp 

5 SAPPHO, QUEEN OF SONG * 

A Selection from her love poem* by J R 1 irri» 

6 AUCASSIN fcf NICOLETTE > 

With introduction by F. W Boukdillov 

7 *THE CHARM OF LIFE 

With illustra ion* by Frederick Gardner 

8 THE BOOK OF GOOD FRIENDSHIP 

Iltu* by H C PmejTon Macgoun, I? 5 V\ 13a pp 

THE GARDEN LOVER’S BOOKS* 

1 A BOOK Or GARDENS 

Illustrated by Marcarrt H.WATiarieu> 140 pp 

2. A BOOK OF OLD WORLD GARltCNS 

Eight Ulus in colour by Beatricc Pa* so mi. x*j pp 

3 GARDEN MEMORIES 

Milh illustrations by Mary G W Wilson 
T. N FOIILIS, Fubusoer, 91 Great RcsSell St sect 
London, W C , and tf Frederick Street, Edinburgh 





